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require them to submit, under pain of imprisonment, to
examination for venereal disease. Mrs. Butler organized the
defeat at Colchester in 1870 of Sir Henry Storks, imported by
the Government from Malta to extend and administer the
system: a Royal Commission was forthwith set up to investigate
it, and condemned it. But the Acts were not suspended till
1883, and not ended till 1886.
Legal freeing of women was indeed unbearably slow. An
Act of 1839 ka<^ allowed them, in certain circumstances, to be
given by the courts the custody of their own children. 1857
had seen their first chance to secure divorce. The Married
Women's Property Act, which alone made it economically
possible for them to live not under male domination, was
passed in 1870, and at that in a bad and unsatisfactory form,
which was not amended till 1881. Not till 1891 was it ruled
that a wife could have even the right of habeas corpus against
her husband; till then he could imprison her in his own house.
Depression and discouragement had overtaken the suffragists
at the end of the century; their hopes were only revived by the
Liberal victory of 1906. That year saw the development out
of the Women's Trade Union League, an organizing and
propagandist body, of the National Federation of Women
Workers, a regular Trade Union, with branches and all the
usual powers. It was a far more valuable and powerful body
than its predecessor, but the excellent work that it did was
underestimated by the political feminists, the majority of whose
leaders, being middle-class, remained almost as isolated from
and ignorant of labour problems as the Victorian ladies.
They expected, rashly in view of previous Liberal history,
that the various platonic promises made to them during the
election would be fulfilled. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman
informed them almost at once that though there were four
hundred members pledged to support women's suffrage the
Cabinet and the Party were divided and he could do nothing.
"Go on pestering," he said; his successor deeply regretted that
advice. From 1906 onwards the impatience of the women
took more and more vivid forms. The National Union of
Women's Suffrage Societies, led by Mrs. Fawcett and organiz-
ing the great majority of supporters, kept within legal limits,